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MAN AS A PLANNED ANIMAL 


We must now consider ourselves the slaves 
of the cult of progress, even as the savage is 
the slave of the witch doctor’s totem. Progress 
is the new deity that is gradually replacing the 
older philosophies based on the ideals of a 
group of religions dominated by Christianity. 
The contemporary trend is towards such organ- 
isations as will speed the fulfilment of the ends 
of material progress. Our civilization is an 
ever increasing complexity of such organisations 
and to these we are becoming more and more 
subordinated day by day. In a word, we are 
the machines of the machines. We are to be 
told what to do and where to do it and now 
psychological suggestion and the subtle under- 
currents of planned propaganda are dictating 
our thought patterns, our opinions and our 
judgments, Even more significant are the 
mental associations conjured up by the mention 
of the name of our new task-master—progress. 
In the place of the harps and halos happily 
conditioned into the minds of men by the 
labours of generations of scholars who were 
artists, and artists who were scholars, modern 
advertising and the increased circulation of 
popular periodicals gives us great vistas of steel 
ee and the hum of the monster turbines as 

e material symbols of the worshipped divinity. 
To contemporary minds the ideal is progress and 
the modern conception of progress is material 
progress. roginge 4 is to be given preference 
to quality and to obtain quantity we crave large 
scale organisation. The aim therefore is to- 
wards bigger systems, to increased centralisa- 
tion, to planning. If we are to have a e 
it is to be the peace of Mr. Huxley’s “ Brave 

) New World.” This is the vision that the 
planners would dangle before us as the ultimate 


(goal. . 


fet te toy nti 9 


The efficiency of a great machine depends on 
the subordination of its parts. The cogs must 
turn together or not at all. There is no scope 
for freedom within a machine. The price we 
are to pay for material progress in its accepted 
form is the price of individual freedom of 
action and thought. 


Before we are accused of being against all 
progress, of advocating the case of the have’s 
against the struggles of the have-nots, let us 
state more precisely what we are criticising. The 
mean intelligence of the race can be represented 
as an undulating plateau. Out of this plateau 
atise from time to time momentous peaks. 
These peaks we call genius and it is by their 
agency that the best contributions are made to 
our society. The peaks have only been able to 
contribute so much because they enjoyed com- 
plete intellectual freedom. Raise the level of 
the plateau by all means, but raise it at the ex- 
pense of the height and freedom of the peaks 
and you invite disaster. In other words, plan- 
ning for the public must not be at the expense 
of the freedom of the individual and more 
especially of the talented, educated, cultured 
individual, 


The only way we can combine both ideals is 


. by voluntary co-operation as opposed to con- 


scripted efforts. Doubtless for the present this 
policy will yield smaller dividends in compari- 
son with the temporary achievements of the 
regimented hordes of automata. Yet in the end 
it will achieve much more, and the other the 
only possible end of a dominated species— 
extinction. We are of the opinion that rags 
in heaven are preferable to a fur-coat in hell. 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR DOCTORS 


By GEOFFREY EVANS 


A friend of mine who was responsible for 
the training of an army of young women told 
me of her interest in the development of their 
personality and character. She told me some- 
thing of her methods and of the criteria by 


which the leaders were chosen. One item in her _ 


method of education was to tell the students 
before a lecture to listen attentively, and after 
the lecture to write answers to the following 
questions: ‘‘ What interested you most in the 
lecture? What further information do you 
want in order to develop your interest in this 
aspect of the lecture? Where can you find this 
further information? What use will you make 
of it?” 

I had the good fortune to hear my friend 
lecture, and a few days later I wrote to her: 
‘I am obedient to your commands, and I beg to 
report as follows—I wag particularly interested 
in your criteria of leadership. I found some- 
thing already in my mind which seems to bear 
on this subject. I have added these thoughts 
to some things you told us, and the result is 
the enclosed statement which will, I think, be 
of use to some of my students.” 

I have had this statement printed, and I some- 
times give copies of it to my In-patient and Out- 
patient Clerks. It is this :— 

People come to us for help. They come for 
health and strength. Much ill-health, includ- 
ing organic disease such as coronary thrombosis 
and peptic ulcer, is due to emotional and ner- 
vous shock and strain. 

There is an emotional or nervous aspect to all 
disease. We doctors must be able to treat this. 

The basic weaknesses of human nature are 
fear, self-pity, and self-indulgence. Tennyson 
wrote in “ Oenone ”.— 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 

power.” 

As medical students you can already contri- 
bute to your patients’ recovery on this super- 
sensuous level. You will contribute to their 
self-reverence by treating them with res and 
understanding, and by giving them their due 
in admiration for such fortitude (for instance) 
as they show in suffering. You will be able to 
give them self-knowledge by giving them sim- 
ple information on physiological principles as 
is well within your knowledge and directly 
applicable to their sensations. 

You can give them self-control simply by 
having yourselves under perfect control, control 


so perfect that you are not (for instance) irri- 
tated by an irritating remark. 

If a man has no money he cannot give it 
away. 

It is the same with these super-sensuous 
things. 

The problem immediately is for each man to 
know himself and develop these precious things 
in his nature. 

For instance the training in one of the Ser- 
vices is directed towards developing enthusiasm 
(conviction) : efficiency : courage : self-control : 


, imagination. 


Enthusiasm includes desire. It determines 
persistence in action. 

Efficiency extends to every activity, not only 
professional and technical, but including con- 
duct in every direction. 

Imagination means understanding another's 
feelings, outlook and environment. 


Courage means the calculated and careful 
acceptance of gaye Arps fear. 

Self-control is, thank God, a strong feature 
of our island race, and to it belongs the mystic 
outlook which is a help in facing up to great 
adventure. 

There is a lot in all this. 

What use can you make of it? 

Good use, I feel sure, because it is part of 
Bart.’s. 

A colleague commented, “ Why Bart.’s? 
Why not Guy's, or any other teaching school?” 
The answer is, ‘‘Of course. These are things 
which every good doctor knows and practises. 
As set out in this leaflet they are, I hope, rea- 
sonable instruction to students, but I would not 
presume to teach the students of other medical 
schools.” 

Nevertheless I wonder if we Teachers pay 
sufficient attention to this aspect of medical 
education. The personality and character of a 
doctor matters so much to a patient that a man 
chooses as his doctor one whom he likes and 
trusts. Should we as teachers, more often than 
we do, call the attention of students to attri- 
butes of character in order that by so doing 
they may become more fully conscious of these 
things in themselves, and so consciously develop 
them? 


Since writing this I have read the Editorial 
in the December JOURNAL, and I am much 


* interested in finding that the writer and I look 


at things from the same point of view. 
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CASES OF MEDICO-LEGAL INTEREST II, 
By John Taylor 


For the next case we move from the peaceful 
lanes of the West Country to the centre of 
London. 

The scene was a place I call Oaktree Court, 
off Oxford Street. The court had a natrow 
entrance through an archway, then opened out 
and ended blind. On either side of it were 
blocks of quite respectable offices. One sum- 
met’s evening at 9 p.m., Greenwich mean time, 
a constable acting on information received, 
entered the court and was shown the body of a 
woman on some stone steps a few yards from 
the entrance. She was dead and he caused the 
body to be removed to hospital. The House 
Surgeon examined the body at 9.20 p.m. and 
found that cooling had started, but the body 
was not quite cold, there was a certain amount 
of post mortem lividity and rigor mortis was 
beginning. On these findings he guessed that 
the woman had been dead for not less than three 
or more than six hours. In other words death 
had taken place between 3.20 and 6.20 p.m. 

At the post mortem examination the next day 
the following points were noted :— 

There was considerable bruising ‘of the legs, 
particularly of the inner sides of the wid 
parts of both thighs and of the vulva, of which 
the left side in particular was much swollen. 
Blood was escaping from the vagina. On the 
front of the left chest over the heart was a 
brownish, roughly triangular mark, its sides 
about 2-in. long, the base fairly sharply defined. 
This only affected the skin, which was hardened 
and dry. There was no redding around the 
mark or beneath it. On the back between the 
shoulder blades was a smaller, more irregular, 
but otherwise similar mark. I had no doubt 
that these were burns caused after death. On 
opening the abdomen I found the uterus en- 
larged up to about the level of the umbilicus, 
in fact it contained a foetus of some 4-5 months. 
The pelvis contained about a pint of partly 
clotted blood—some of the clot at any rate had 
been formed before death. Towards the top 
of the uterus at the back was a perforation, 
about }-in. in diameter, from which blood 
could be expressed. On removing the uterus I 
found blood escaping from the cervix, which 
was slightly soft, the canal just open and there 
was much bruising around it. The membranes 
around the feetus were intact. The placenta, 
situated at the fundus and behind, was _par- 
tially separated. Behind it blood passed down 
to the cervix and through the perforation. into 
the abdomen, 


From these findings it was obvious that an 
attempt had been made to procure abortion by 
pushing some instrument forcibly into the 
uterus, and that this instrament had produced 
the perforation. Death was due to hemorthage 
and shock. 

I suggested that the burns on the chest and 
back were caused by the application of some- 
thing hot, and something with at least one 
straight edge, to the chest and back, in an effort 
to revive the woman when she collapsed. 

There was one other point of interest—the 
stomach contained the remains of a meal— 
fragments of meat, potatoes and rice were re- 
cognisable, and I hazarded a guess that this 
meal had been taken 2-4 hours before death. 

On enquiry it was found that the woman 
was a Mrs. W. She was a widow of some 
years’ standing—so that her pregnancy was 
careless or at least indiscreet. She lived with 
her sister and had eaten a midday meal of meat, 
potatoes and rice pudding at 3.15 p.m. and at 
3.45 p.m. had gone out on: some journey 
unknown. 

Now when did she die? Where did she 
die? We know why she died, but who caused 
her death? 


The House Surgeon, you will remember, 
thought that from the degree of cooling, lividity 
and rigor, she had died between 3.20 and 6.20 
p.m, I thought she had died 2-4 hours after her 
meal, which we now find was taken at 3.15 p.m. 
On my guess, then, she should have died 
between 5.15 and 7.15 and as the House Sur- 
geon’s findings made the time not later than 
6.20, if we combine the findings she should 
have died between 5.15 and 6.20. 


Now where did she die? 


Possibly on the steps where she was found. 
If so she was dead on those steps for some 
hours. Ladies, overcome by. fatigue or alcohol, 
have been known to lie down on office steps, but 
they are not often left undistutbed for hours, and 
the application of hot restoratives to the back 
and chest would, I think, arouse some curiosity 
in the passers-by. Subsequently several wit- 
nesses wete found who were prepared to swear 
that those steps were unoccupied up to about 
8.45. Was the body brought along in a car, 
hurried across the pavement of Oxford Street, 
and dumped in Oaktree Court? Possibly, but 
I think improbably. Oxford Street is a crowded 
thoroughfare and its inhabitants fairly obser- 
vant. Did she then die somewhere in Oaktree 
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Court? In Mrs. W.’s bag was an interesting 
document. It was in the form of a prescription 
containing Mag. Sulph. and Tinct. Ferri Per- 
chlor. Harmless enough, we think, but it is 
alleged that these drugs may have a stimulating 
effect on the pregnant uterus. Be that as it 
may, the prescription was signed “ F. G. Fitz- 
george.” (I hasten to say that this name is 
fictitious.) 

Now F. G. Fitzgeorge was a very interesting 
citizen. By profession he was a seller of con- 
traceptives, literature on contraception and a 
magical mixture called Mens delai, which was a 
corrective for menstrual irregularities. There 
was also in Mrs. W.’s bag the counterfoil of 
a 5/- P.O. filled in with the name of Fitzgeorge. 
5/- was the price of a bottle of Mens delai— 
“double size, extra strength.” Most of Fitz- 
geotge’s work was done from a stall in the 
street markets, but he also had an office for 
“consultations.” This office was at the far end 
of Oaktree Court, about 20 yards from the spot 
where Mrs. W’.s body was found. 


The police began to think that Mr. Fitzgeorge 
might be helpful to them in their enquiries. 
Fitzgeorge was admirably frank. He said he 
had never met Mrs. W., but had sold her Mens 
delay by post and she was to have come to his 
office for a consultation at 4.30 p.m. on the 
fatal afternoon. She had not appeared. He 
had waited for her on and off all the afternoon 
until he left at 8.45 p.m. and he had then 
called attention’ to the woman lying on the 
steps. We may note here that Mrs. W. could 
conveniently reach Oaktree Court at 4.30 by 
leaving her sister's house at 3.45. 

The equipment of Fitzgeorge’s office was 
simple. It consisted of a desk, two chairs and 
a horsehair mat on the floor. In the desk 
among other things, was found a long narrow 
pair of forceps, of a type which is used, or 
certainly used to be-used, quite lawfully by 
Obstetricians. These forceps showed some 
chafred material, which was found to be animal 
matter, on the tips and recent rust at the joint. 
They could possibly have caused the injury 
found in Mrs. W.’s uterus. ? 

But what had produced the burns on her 
chest and back? 


At about 5 p.m, in the afternoon when Mrs. 
W. should have been with him, Fitzgeorge had 
asked a telephonist for some hot water. He 
had made the same request on several previous 
occasions. The hot water was provided in an 
electric kettle which he returned later. Asked 
to explain this, he said he wanted it to bathe 
his sore eye. No one had ever noticed this sore 
eye and it must have been cured very rapidly. 
I venture to suggest that the burns had been 
caused by the direct application of the kettle. 


Fitzgeorge was invited to attend the inquest 
on Mrs, W., but instead sent this letter to the 
Coroner :— 


“ Dear Sir,—By the time this reaches you I 
hope to have gone out of this world. I cannot 
stand the strain of this awful worry. My head 
seems to want to burst. I had nothing to do 
with Mrs. W.’s affair. Yours faithfully, F. G. 
Fitzgeorge.” 


The local police at once visited Fitzgeorge’s 
lodgings, found him with his head in the gas 
oven, fished him up and restored him to life. 

When the inquest was held later, the 
Coroner's jury found Fitzgeorge guilty of Mrs. 
W.’s murder and he was committed for trial. 

No one‘had seen Mrs. W. go into Fitz- 
george’s office, or come out of it alive or dead. 
This, then, was the missing link in the case. 
Examination of her coat discovered on it a 
number of bent horsehairs of two lengths and 
the mat on Fitzgeorge’s office was built up of 
exactly similar horsehairs. It could not be 
found that Mrs. W. could have collected them 
anywhere else. 


Fitzgeorge stood his trial in Old Bailey. The 
story which I have told you in brief, was care- 


' fully produced but the Judge would have none 


of it. For him the horsehairs did not constitute 
the missing link, and he directed the jury to 
find the accused “not guilty” and Fitzgeorge 
was discharged. 


This may be a disappointing climax to what 
I think is a rather good detective story, but it 
at any rate exemplifies the golden rule of our 
criminal law that the accused is assumed to be 
innocent until he is proved guilty. 








It is with great regret we have to announce the resignation of the JOURNAL'S Editor, Mr. 
Gordon Ostleie, who has been untiring in his efforts to maintain and improve upon the 
standards of his predecessors. We hope, however, that he will continue to send us the articles 
which have contributed so often and so conspicuously to the humour of our pages. His place 


will be taken by Mr. Peter Banks. 





All contributions for the March issue should reach the JOURNAL Office by February 12th. 
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LECTURES AND THE MEDICAL STUDENT 


By SEYMOUR PHILPS 


I have read in the past that lectures to 
students at Bart.’s are too many and too boring, 
and no doubt there is some truth in this. Those 
things are best remembered which are seen, 
felt and understood at the patient’s bedside, 
and no lecture can replace a clinical demonstra- 
tion, but since students cannot possibly see, in 
wards and out-patients, all the diseases about 
which they will be required to have some 
knowledge, lectures are necessary in order to 
fill the gaps. As one who has now no oppor- 
tunity of lecturing, but plenty of time to sit 
and think about it, I have set down here some 
suggestions for improving them. The state- 
ments which follow are my private convictions 
and I know, from airing them in the past, what 
controversy they sometimes arouse, and so they 
carry no official blessing and have the single 
recommendation that they come from one who 
is interested in the subject. 


Purpose of medical lectures. Lectures are 
not meant to replace the textbook, but should 
aim to give the student something which cannot 
be found in any volume. A lecturer should 
possess two things not found between the pages 
of a book—personality and enthusiasm. By 
imparting something of these two qualities to 
his audience it is hoped to arouse their interest 
to the point where they will find out more for 
themselves, and knowledge so acquired remains 
for life. It is no doubt a comforting thought 
to the student to feel that in listening to your 
lecture he has heard all that there is to be said 
on the subject, and that therefote there is 
nothing more that he need do about it, but I 
doubt if that is good teaching. Much better to 
send him away with a desire to know more and 
his own energies enlisted in the search for 
knowledge. 

There has been some talk of making all 
lectures optional, and while there is something 
to be said for this, I would suggest making the 
first two compulsory, and the rest optional. If 
the lecturer cannot raise enough enthusiasm in 
his class in two lectures for his further efforts 
to be welcomed, there is something wrong. 


The lecturer. We can all recall good lecturers 
of the past, men to whom it was a delight to 
listen, and who, without apparent effort, could 
hold their audiences fascinated for an hour 
during which every word was heard with rapt 
attention. Like so many other things, when 
done well it all appears supremely easy, but one 
knows from hearing the confessions of these 


same men that what appeared to be a natural 
facility was in fact only acquired after a great 
deal of hard work. In order to devote his 
attention to his class the lecturer must have his 
lecture, if not word for word, at least so clearly 
outlined in his head that it flows easily from 
the tongue when the times comes. To dictate 
a solemn catalogue of facts from carefully com- 
piled notes in an unending monotone, hardly 
raising eyes from script the while, is not lectur- 
ing and is as conductive to sleep as the murmur 
of bees in the garden on a summer afternoon. 
A good lecturer is enthusiastic and imparts his 
enthusiasm to his class: it is difficult to do this 
without looking at them and talking to them. 


The audience. Just how much the students 
can contribute to a lecture is clearly not realised 
by them at present. With perhaps some slight 
exaggeration allowable to make the point, here 
is the present situation as it appears from the 
platform. On entering the room the lecturer 
sees, across several rows of empty benches, his 
audience dimly visible in the background. If 
they see him at least they give no sign of havin. 
done so. The back of the hall is well filled. 
Slightly put out (he is very new) and realising 
that to break in on their conversation will seem 
almost rude and will certainly require all his 
vocal efforts, he starts his lecture and the oppo- 
sition slowly dies away. But there is the per- 
manent background of coughs, kicks, and the 
clatter of late arrivals who, the back benches 
being filled, have to come down to the front. 

Well, to say the least, this is an inauspicious 
start. Without wishing to overstress the point 
I would say that a good lecturer is an artist who 
will be most sensitive to his audience and sur- 
roundings, and will not give of his best in 
these circumstances. To lecture over empty 
benches is most depressing, and theatre man- 
agers realise the importance to artists of having 
the front seats well filled. Students will get 
more from the lecturer if they are prepared to 
give something in return and it is a great thing 
to put him in a good frame of mind at the start. 
Now as to how it might be. Suppose that on the 
lecturer’s entry the students stood up. What 
would be his reaction to this small act of wel- 
come? He, when he had recovered from the 
shock, would say to himself, ‘‘ Here is a class 
which is awake, keen, and wishes to learn. I'll 
see what I can do about it.” He is on his 
mettle. 


I once offered this suggestion at lunch and 











was surprised at the varying and sometimes 
violent reactions to it. Because of this I feel it 
necessary to add the following explanation. It 
is not meant to imply that the lecturer is a 
superior being in whose presence all must stand 
until told to sit; that he is a pompous fellow 
whose little bit of dignity réquires this sop. It 
should imply that he is welcome. To prepare a 
good lecture requires time and trouble, and the 
trouble which (it is hoped) he has taken on this 
occasion is appreciated. 

It has been said to me that as we are all 
servants of the same hospital, working for the 
same end—the ultimate good of the patients of 
that hospital, and that as lecturing is part of 
one’s job for which one may even be paid, any 
further thanks from the audience are entirely 
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uncalled for and superfluous. Well, we all sit 
down to breakfast with the same idea—to have 
some grub. Even so, the small civilities are 
preserved and one still says thank you when the 
marmalade is passed. All the minor courtesies 
of life could be dropped and life would still go 
on, but the world would be a dull place, and a 
lethargic unresponsive audience makes for a 
dull lecture. 

To sum up, some lecturers are so good that 
they compel attention even from the less enthu- 
siastic members of the audience, some will never 
rise to great heights, but most of them are 
ordinary doctors who can be relied upon to 
give an accurate record of facts in all cir- 
cumstances—or a good lecture with a little 
encouragement, 








CORRESPONDENCE 


NASAL CLEANLINESS 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 

When, in the December number of the JourRNAL, 
it was rather light-heartedly suggested that the com- 
mon cold was intrinsically a moult, the Editor added 
a humorous footnote to the letter, saying that he had 
such a filthy moult at the moment that he didn’t care! 
Many micro-organisms are suspected of complicating 
the straightforward cold, and so it is probable he had 
. a severe infection. The object of returning to the 
subject is to suggest a simple prophylactic measure. 
In some way it resembles the advice tendered by the 
prophet Balaam to Balak; only that he didn’t 
mention the word soap! 

It is this. When washing the face of a morning, 
soap out the front of the nose—yes, with your soapy 
fingers—as high as you can reach, and leave’ the 
interior as clean as a tea-cup. Isn’t this better than 
squirting chemicals up? It is all the differ- 
ence between asepsis and antisepsis. How about 
the turbinate bones higher up? It is presumed 
that here things are more fluid and on the move: 
besides, being highly vascular, there is also strong 
phagocytic protection. The lower nose is not a bad 
incubator; with, in neglected cases, a certain amount 
of. nutrient media in situ. Isn't it conceivable that 
the airborne infections settle here, and multiply prior 
to the general infection? This difference in cleanli- 
ness might account for some people taking diseases 
and others not. 

It would be valuable if those who suffer from 
severe colds would try out this simple expedient, 
and report the result: in the writer's case it has 
proved most successful. Instead of his customary 
prostrating cold, all he has had are a few polite 
sneezes and a thin watery discharge, which he regards 
as the inevitable moult. 

PEPCIPIO. 
Member, Common Room, 
B.M.A. House. 


: We, ourselves, would hesitate before adding to the 
daily cold grey trails of the early A.M., even at the 
price of a few extra moults. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

I write to bring to your immediate attention the 
tremendous task of International Student Service, and 
the heavy responsibility which rests on us, the 
students of Great Britain, during the coming months. 
You have no doubt been following closely the pro- 
gress of the armies of liberation, and you will be 
anxiously awaiting the news of victory and peace. 
But we must never forget that liberation itself is 
not enough; for in the ex-occupied territories the 
problems of starvation, disease, and appalling hard- 
ships of all kinds are ones which must be dealt with 
at once if peace is to mean anything at all. 

You will understand that the plight of students in 


‘ Europe is especially severe. From imprisonment of 


different kinds, from the armies, and from places of 
hiding, they will return to their countries which 


. have been devastated, towns which have been pil- 


laged—and homes which have been ravaged. Besides 
these initial hardships of all kinds, students will find 
their colleges closed or destroyed, and they will have 
no educational equipment, in particular book. 

Worst of all, in thousands of cases, they will have 
lost hope, and life will seem without purpose. 

And it is at this point especially that International 
Student Service has very clear and vital work to do. 
You will probably remember that during the war 
I.S.S., through its Geneva Headquarters, has been 
sending scores of thousands of text-books to student 
prisoners-of-war, awarding scholarships and giving 
advice to many hundreds of refugee students (of 
twenty-five different nationalities) and sending food 
and relief; to starving students in Greece, India, Bel- 
gium and Yugoslavia. It is therefore natural that 
such an experienced organisation should be expected 
to bear the brunt of post-war student relief, and 
while continuing with all our war-time relief, we are 
already establishing student rehabilitation centres near 
Paris, Lyons, and in the mountains of Savoy, as well 
as arranging rest centres in Switzerland for scores 
of tubercular students. All this is a mere beginning, 
and every week will bring more news of students in 
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desperate need—news which will demand immediate 
relief action on the part of I.S.S. 


Obviously the success of such projects will depend 
on the amount of money which can be taised for 
them, and it is therefore not too much to say that 
the very lives of many students in Europe are now 
in the hands of British students. So I write this 
most urgent request that when you are planning the 
activities of your College for this session, you should 
take into account this tretnendous, incalculable need 
on the one hand, and the responsibility which we 
bear towards our fellow-students on the other, and 
should make every arrangement possible to raise 
money on their behalf. 


In the meantime I would urge you to start right 
away making collections. Emphasise that eo 
will never be raised except by considerable sacrifice 
on the part of all, and that only in this way shall we 
be able to express our solidarity with our infinitely 
less fortunate fellow-students. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lesuiz G. D. SMITH, 
Secretary. 

Contributions to be addressed to the Appeal 
Secretary of the Students’ Union, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, E.C.1, and marked “ Journal Appeal.” 


CAMBRIDGE COMMENT 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 


ir, 

A great deal has been written just lately about our 
past apathy and about the athletic revival that now 
seems to be taking place. May I comment on these 
phenomena as applied to us in Cambridge? 

Contrary to many opinions the average preclinical 
student is not, at any rate in war-time, blessed with 
unlimited leisure and, bearing this in mind, it is not 
altogether incomprehensible that he might not find 
time to play games regularly when the whole of one 
morning per week was being employed in perambu- 
lating the countryside at the tease of his superior 
officer. This was his plain duty and no one could, 
nor did, complain, but in these circumstances the 
alleged athletic apathy may be explained. Now this 
drain of time has been removed and I, for one, have 
a great deal more time in which to play games. 
There are very many like me. 

Not the least pleasing feature of this revival has 
been in the increased number of preclinicals who now 
regularly play for a hospital side in London. It 
should 3 a rigid rule, however, that no one who 
regularly plays away may remain in any important 
executive post in his club down here. Captains and 
secretaries should be regular members of their teams 
here. They should not have to leave Cambridge 
early on Saturday morning with the inevitable result 
that last minute adj ts cannot be carried out 
and that cancellations of games and teams of up to 
three or four men short are not altogether unknown. 

It was pleasing, however, to see that everyone 


managed to put in an appearance for the photograph. 
Yours, etc., 


PETER J. C. CHAPMAN. 
50, Eltisley Avenue, ; 


Cambridge. 
December 10th, 1944. 


RIPOSTE 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

What is this he-man sport lauded for its belliger- 
ance and pugnacity to contrast with the gentle 
efferminacy of the game of football? Is this the game 
which produced men to combat the monsoon and 
worse which have beset our troops in the Far East? 
Your correspondent can hardly oblivious of the 
fact that, only so recently as to be fresh in even his 
memory, the admirable and hardy players of Rugby 
Football cancelled their game “because of the 
ground.” We, humbler and apparently softer 
mortals, however, played on at our football and had 
a most enjoyable, if somewhat exhausting, game. 
This is not the first occasion of such an admission of 
defeat by the syper-man. One might be forgiven for 
suggesting to the rugger captain that he provides his 
team with cotton wool so that they may keep their 
precious bodies unscathed. Our Oriental opponents 
obviously expected our armies to carry on the good 
old tradition and settle down for a season of hiber- 
nation until the “ground was fit for play.” The 
Army, having trained on other and more hardy fields, 
carried on to. the embarrassment of the enemy. 

Your correspondent also sought to convince us of 
the superior claims of rugger by proving its direct 
lineage with the game our forefathers played. He 
admits, though tempering this with derision, that 
soccer is a form of progress from the ancient game. 
This viper in our bosom then dares to sit back and 
scoff and in his blimpish way deny the benefit of 
progress. What a mind to have place in a com- 
munity famed for foresight and tolerance to our ideas. 

If our persecutor takes us up on a point of the 
ethics of the game we feel he is to lose 
again. After years of solid endeavour we have been 
forced to the conclusion that it is most skilful and 
difficult to foul fairly at soccer. The referee can see 
every movement of this game, whereas, in rugger, it 
is a fortunate man who follows the ball during more 
than sixty per cent. of the joyous melee and who 
but a rugger player knows what dirty deeds are per- 
formed with impunity in the depths of the scrum. 

No, on looking from an unbiassed position we 
can see only a single advantage for rugger and that 
is purely economic. It is true that it can exercise 
thirty men in the space required for twenty-two in 
soccer. Nevertheless, as exhaustively proven by your 
correspondent, soccer is a young game and who is 
to say it will not evolve further while maintaining 
its present basic rules and customs? 


THE LEATHER SPHERE. 


With exquisite gentleness and | ogni forbearance 
we only wish to point out that the Fourteenth Army 
are not playing football —Deflator. 








ROOKERY 


The coming of the new year invariably 
activates dramatic critics into a state of some- 


times nostalgic but more often disapproving 
reminiscence, 





NOOK 


This seems a good opportunity to review the | 
activities of the Hill End Bart.’s Dramatic 
Society during 1944. They have been very | 
active. We have been prompted to administer { 
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a rap on the knuckles for so far flying in the 
face of tradition as to omit the usual Christmas 
Show this year. In view of some of the past 
Christmas Shows, we are inclined to make it a 
pat on the back instead. 

The 1944 season opened with Robert’s Wife 
(March). It blossomed with the Housemaster 
(June). Then came the Fall, Distinguished 
Gathering (September). But Winter saw a dis- 
tinct revival with a slightly blitzed Aldwych 
Farce, Rookery Nook (December). The House- 
master was undoubtedly the best of these varied 
productions and is awarded our own private 
Oscar. This production was full of movement, 
colour and talent, assets which were missing in 
part or in whole in the other plays. 


, Of the individual performances, the ones 
that are best remembered are Kathleen Rees as 
Sanchia Carson in Robert’s Wife; Kay Sim- 
mons’ Button in the Housemaster; Ian Proctor 
as Frank Hastings in the same play; Roger 
Dixey as the Reverend Jefferson in Robert’s 
Wife and as the Reverend Ovington in the 
Housemaster, and it is no real disrespect to Mr. 
Dixey to say that they were the same perfor- 
mance only more so. Finally, Berenice Hughes’ 
gem of a performance in Rookery Nook. 

In retrospect, we feel that the year’s plays 
have not been selected very carefully. The 
Housemaster was the exception. It is difficult 
for the experienced few who choose the plays 
to realise that it is the inexperienced majority 
who are to make or mar the play. Surely it is 
quite the wrong order to choose a play and then 
to look around for a cast? Rather the play 
ought to be selected after all available talent— 
or the lack of it—has been assessed. The pre- 
sent company of actors, although among them 
there are the Experienced Few, are not rich in 
talent. So it is with more than mild apprehen- 
sion that we view the suggestion that ‘‘ The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street’ might be a suit- 
able vehicle for the Hill End Bart.’s Players. 
We can only hope that this was merely a passing 
fancy and, like Emma, they will know the limi- 
tations of their powers too well to attempt more 
than they can perform with credit. 


Rookery Nook, a Ben Travers’ extravaganza, 
owed. its success in the original production, as 
farces always must, to a remarkable team of 
comedians who were able to give an impression 
of spontaneity to somewhat artless humour. 
Spontaneity is all . . . and comes not with six 
weeks’ rehearsal but with years of experience, 
so that if the H.E.B.D.S.’s production was a 
trifle lame in parts, the root of the trouble lay 
in this. There was the suggestion of a Christ- 
mas Charade about it all with a tendency for 


the improvisation to become uncontrolled and 
the “ business ” to develop into mere horseplay. 

However, Rookery Nook was very good 
entertainment and everybody enjoyed them- 
selves, including the audience. 


The story is one of those complicated issues 
based on a colossal misunderstanding, and has 
all the ingredients that make farce what it is 
to-day and ever shall be. The innocent hus- 
band, the strange girl in pyjamas, the suspicious 
wife and a comic foreigner who shouts and 
whom nobody can understand, all to be found 
popping in and out of a set with at least four 
exits. 

Robert Robins was well cast in the leading 
part of Gerald Popkiss. We could have wished 
him to be a shade less aggressive and self- 
assured, and more sublimely nitwitted. How- 
ever, his comedy was well delivered and his 
“business” amusing. .As his geen in crime, 
Clive Popkiss, Alan McDonald was extremely 
good. The third of the trio, the mouse-like 
Harold Twine, who made great efforts to pre- 
serve the dignities properly associated with a 
blameless life, was amusingly portrayed by 
Martin (Crump) Birnstingl. Perhaps his per- 
formance was slightly cramped in range by a 
too faithful impersonation of the original. Kay 
Simmons, as Gertrude Twine, turned in a first- 
class performance in the best musical comedy 
manner. Not a choice part but one that showed 
how well Miss Simmons can act. 

The ingenue part of Rhoda Marley was made 
even more ingenuous by Pamela Keyworth, but 
she gave a good performance and retained her 
composure even in the moments when she might 
well have been excused for losing it. Berenice 
Hughes, as a Flag Seller, was not with us long 


-enough, but while she was there she played the 


part of a good-hearted minx with a straight 
attack and a lively coquetry. This was an ex- 
tremely good performance. Berenice Hughes 
should have no difficulty in selling a Union 
Jack to an Anarchist. 


Peter Watson looked uncomfortable as 
Admiral Juddy, a part which was badly miscast, 
and to carry criticism further would be unjust. 
John Matthias, as Putz, the excitable foreigner, 
defeated his own ends by allowing his bur- 
lesque to become out of hand. We, having been 
missed in the stalls by a flying drumstick, feel 
very strongly on this point. However, he sus- 
tained an exhausting part commendably 
enough. 

Ursula Mills was admirably outraged as Mrs. 
Leverett and Audrey Ronaldson and Kathleen 
Ford made brief but capable appearances in the 
smaller parts. The play was produced by the 
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combined efforts of Kevin Mangan and Robert 
Dibb and they can undoubtedly count it a 
success, for they and their company did much 
to enliven the Christmas Scene. 


We wish the H.E.B.D.S. the best of luck in 
the new season in whatever they choose, be it 
Oedipus Rex or East Lynne. 

J.R.N. 








FROM OUR FILES—IV 


STEADY CHAPS! DEPT. 
THE NIGHT NURSE 


That I kissed her on my round 
An indubitable fact is— 
Yes, I know it has been found 
An extremely risky practice. 
Say that I was drunk, or mad, 
Say I might have met Night Sister, 
Say just what you like—but add 
That I kissed her! 


Now I’m married, for that maid 
Took that kiss for a proposal, 
Nor for one short hour delayed 
Making public our betrothal. 


I, who'd counted not the cost, 

By congratulations harried, 
Hesitated, and was lost! 
Now I’m married. 


_ Twelve months after was the date 
When the final blow descended : 
Stern are the decrees of fate! 
Learn how my adventure ended, 
How I suffered for ‘my sins: 
Shrieks of wild Homeric laughter 
From my friends when she had twins 
Twelve months after! 
R. B. P. 
From the Journal, December, 1933. 








CHRISTMAS AT BART’S 


Once again the tumult and the shouting has 
died, the holly and the turkey departed and we 
return to our customary sobriety; looking back 
on a Christmas well spent and looking forward 
to next year, when perhaps the noise of battle 
will have entirely ceased and old friends be 
back to join our festivities. To the three shows 
who took the boards, we express our thanks for 
this traditional ingredient in the general merri- 
ment. 


“Worser and Worser,” boasting a cast of 
only five and under the guiding hands of Roger 
Dixey and Noel Heneghan, was a neat little 
production, containing some good laughs. They 
got away to a well written opening chorus, the 
words of which the whole cast seemed to know; 
this feat might profitably have been emulated 
by the other two shows. Dixey and Heneghan 
had an amusing scene as a Duchess and an 
American soldier at the Pantomime and Dixey 
again displayed extraordinary vocal prowess as 
a rather pathological prima donna. The un- 
promising subject of a pharmacology viva was 
turned into a very funny sketch, wel t over 
by John Atteridge, Peter Banks and Raymond 


Daniel, whilst the whole cast impersonated 
various “ Itma’”’ characters very tahciai in 
the Finale. Atteridge was his usual competent 
self at the piano. 


The West Wing show, produced by Andrew 
Dossetor, worked hard but was handicapped by 
poor material. The incidental cross-talk and 
slapstick humour contained one or two good 
laughs and went down well with the patients, 
but the sketches moved at a rather tedious pace 
and apart from the ante-natal scene, which was 
neatly performed by Ian Jackson and Warren 
Jordan, failed in achieving any ultimate joke. 
The whole performance tended to lack polish 
which was doubtless due to difficulties in re- 
hearsal, but this year’s experience should enable 
them to exploit their ability better when next 
we see them. Besides Dossetor the cast included 
Derryk Marsh, Brian Storey, Peter Timmis, 
John Batten, Ian Jackson, George Chamberlain, 
Warren Jordan, Eric Dunlop, Richard Watts, 
David Pugh and Framjee Patuck, whilst 
Kenneth Backhouse was at the piano. 

The Residents changed their usual style some- 
what and gave us a Pantomime. as in all 
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housemen’s shows they started rather shakily 
but a rapid transformation took place and there 
emerged an excellent show, well written and 
well played. Peter Robinson was magnificent, 
taking off Mrs. Croydon with the same accom- 
plishment as he did Sister Surgery last year, 
whilst Phillip Headley was an admirable floor 
woman, who would periodically arise to per- 
form elegantly on the piano. Both of these 
possess real stagecraft. John Gibson and Ralph 
Corbett were excellent together, singing a 
clever and tuneful song about the dispensers 
and later giving us the high spot of the whole 
show, “If you don’t want the whelks, don’t 
finger ‘em! This will take a place amongst 
the Bart.’s classics. Coupled with this, they 
gave us a taste of knockabout humour, for 
which we wished they ceuld have had more 
opportunities. | David Bates had an amusing 
and rollicking song as the wicked anzsthetist, 
which he put over very well, whilst Tony 
Alment played the patient in a very apo 
fashion and also showed that he could sing 
competently. Lastly there were the two ugly 
sisters, James Smith and Peter Wingate, who 
were, fortunately enough, more ugly, more 
sinister and more energetic than any real sistebs 
we have met. “Bert,” who was once again 
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behind the scenes, had certainly worked won- 
ders with these two. The production was by 
Smith, who was also at the keyboard and to 
him and the whole cast we extend congratula- 
tions on a most enjoyable show. 

One other comment must be made before 
leaving this review. One or two incidents 
occurred, insignificant enough in themselves, 
but which were in poor taste and which embar- 
rassed various members of the audience, 
Doubtless they were perpetrated thoughtlessly 
and are regretted by those concerned. However, 
this must not happen again and next year each 
producer must see that “balancing betwixt 
decorums and their opposites, he keeps the line 
from which a hair's breadth deviation is 
destruction.” 

To round off Christmas Day, we had the 
unusual privilege of seeing the Nurses’ Sitting 
Room used as a studio, from which an ENSA 
show was broadcast, compered by Brian Mickie. 
Miss Kay Cavendish was there, singing and, 
playing charmingly, whilst Jack Warner was in 
his funniest form and Geraldo and his band 
gave us some very expert orchestral work. We 
are much indebted to all these artists for com- 
ing along and giving us such a first-class 
performance. 

R. D. S. 








RESIDENTS’ CHRISTMAS 


John Napier is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a show which made the audience rock 
with laughter often enough, but not so much 
that they got tired before the end. This was 
done by grouping well the available resources 
and making as much use as possible of props, 
and some most ingenious brains. 


The best of the Ward Show is without doubt 
its.topical songs and here there were some good 
ones. The Bicycle Song must go down to his- 
tory as one of the best ever. The setting was 
good; Larry Middleton, Michael Hunt, and 
David Brazier were well cast. Professor Ross 
came in for a pleasant jibe, and Mrs. Thacker’s 
last line was drowned in applause, but it was 
the pause, the funeral march, and the change 
of tempo for the glorious lines about Mr. 
O'Connell that made the masterpiece. The 
“ Brains Trust ” song by Larry and John Napier 
was also good. We could have enjoyed more of 
these. 

The gaps were well filled in by John Napier 
and Bunny Sullivan. Bunny, with a large and 


SHOW AT HILL END 


unstable moustache, chose his parts well. He 
really did look like the dying father and an 
unfortunate-strap hanger, but he was at his best 
as a debunker of conjurors.. It was only a 


‘slight exaggeration of his daily role, anyhow ! 


The witches’ cauldron produced some remark- 
able minor explosions, and Charles Hartley 
seems to have quite a future on a desolate 
heath, as would David Brazier and Hugh Clare- 
mont at a circus. 


The Band gave full scope to the inventive 
genius of the Dental Department and produced 
an incredibly discordant noise. Perhaps the 
best pieces were Beard’s dyspnoeic test-tubes 
and Bunny’s thirsty, unnamed noise. Helps 
certainly enjoyed his horn but I should think 
that is about as far as it went. It was a shame 
that the snake failed in the evening perfor- 
mance, but after all it had had a hard des 

It was a noble effort for a group of very hard- 
worked men and we wish them as much success 
with the snakes of Burma. 


J. P. H. 
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AT HILL END ‘ 


As a result of the rigours of only three weeks 
of the final pathology course my jaded mind 
automatically and effortlessly classifies every 
aspect of life into stages or groups and types, 
so that to me the last three months at Hill End 
seem to fall into three obvious stages—the 
pre-Christmas, the Christmas and the post- 
Christmas. 

In the pre-Christmas phase, on December 
19th to be precise, the Choral Society gave a 
Christmas Concert. I confess that my feelings 
towards this society were far from cordial 
before the concert. Having lived for three 
months next door to one of the principal bari- 
tones and leading lights of the society, separ- 
ated from him by the merest sheet of cardboard, 
and but one door away from the hon. sec., I 
had come to take, as they say, a “dim view” 
of the whole set up. I endured rehearsals of 
carols in late October, hearty tra-la-la-ing at the 
crack of dawn and enthusiastic and vociferous 
unofficial committee meetings (accompanied by 
a guitar) at the dead of night. However, all is 
forgiven. The choir, under the direction of 
Maestro Harold Cooke, sang and sang extremely 
well, a selection of carols, a fantasia on William 
Tell and, best of all, The Heavens are Telling 
from the Creation, by Haydn. R. I. L. Small- 
wood sang two songs by Handel, Silent Wor- 
ship and Where’er you walk, and I am not 


BOOK 


THOMSON’s OUTLINES OF ZOOLOGY. Revised by 
James Ritchie, M.A. D.Sc. Ninth Edition. 
Pp. 972. Oxford University Press. 28s. 

In the preface to this book (which is the first 
edition to appear since the death of its original 
author, Sir J. Arthur Thompson), Dr. Ritchie says: 
“ Despite its weightiness it is suitable for a beginner, 
for it presupposes no zoological knowledge, pays 
special attention to the forms usually predominating 
in first courses, and may be used selectively; and oa 
the ether hand in several directions it should suffice 
to carry a senior student well on his or her way.” 

But it is not really the book for the 1st M.B. 
student. The few short years ago when we were 
one of those unfortunate fellows, we found biology 
was usually viewed as the most interesting of three 
or four subjects that must somehow be pushed out 
of the way before “ really starting’’ medicine. The 
attitude probably still persists, and.through no fault 
of either the teachers or the students; but this is 
wandering from the point, and on to rous 
ground. Dr. Ritchie's contains details of many 
animals outside the 1st M.B. Syllabus, and although 
the hard-pressed medical student can, as suggested, 


. 


ashamed to say that I had difficulty in suppres- 
sing tears of manly emotion. He sang with real 
feeling and remarkable control and power. Miss 
Cornwall Jones gave a pleasing performance 
of a song by Grieg. A Welsh Octet provided 
two splendid interludes. “Twas indeed a plea- 
sure to see those rugged Celtic countenances 
uplifted in song. Derrick Lonsdale at the piano 
accompanied faultlessly throughout the evening. 


Christmas was attended with all the usual 
jollities. A devoted band of strolling players 
under the leadership of Alan McDonald, Robert 
Robins and Jack Heighway, sang carols in 
every ward in the hospital on Christmas Eve; 
and did a ward show, lasting twenty minutes, in 
seventeen wards (including the Cell Barnes 
Hospital). A really noble effort. 


The recuperative period since Christmas has 
been relatively uneventful. Some enterprising 
gentlemen, taking advantage of a fairly large 
fall of snow, built a 10ft. snowman, strongly 
reminiscent of Epstein’s Adam, outside the 
main entrance. He toppled over backwards in 
a day or two. Some inner voice, the facetious 
and irresponsible bogey that no communist can 
ever wholly suppress, tells me that he wilted 
before the disapproving gaze of the Medical 
Director. j 

H. W.C. 


REVIEWS 


select the necessary sections, this might quite well 
only make his work harder and more confusing, 
especially if he is a beginner. Zoology is but part of 
a subject which is in itself only part of a year’s 
course, and already books have been written for the 
medical student containing all the biology he needs 
to know. We do not wish to Be unfair to this book, 
which may be useful to zoology students or medicals 
desiring to enlarge their zoological knowledge, but 
we cannot give it very strong commendation for the 
1st M.B. 


SALTS AND THEIR REACTIONS. Leonard Dobbin, 
Ph.D., and John E. Mackenzie, O.B.E., D.Sc. 
E. vF S. Livingstone. Seventh Edition. Price 
8s. 6d. 

The subject matter and arrangement of this book 
is so good that criticism is restricted to a few 
relatively minor details.. It is a book well suited for 
its intended purpose, and its authors have compressed 
into a small volume-most important points for the 
student beginning general salt preparations and 
analysis. The dry reactions, so often neglected, are 
given the prominence they deserve. It would be 
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helpful if some indication was piven of the troubles, 
in group separation, that can be caused by phos- 
phates. One wonders why, in the tests for acid 
radicles, bicarbonates have been ignored and for the 
beginner the suggestion (p. 140) that he should 
smell the gas evolved from a cyanide and hydro- 
chloric acid seems to add a rather dangerous risk in 
spite of the warning as to its poisonous nature. 


HISTOLOGY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS, by E. E. Hewer, 
Sc. 3rd Edition. Pp. 364. Heinemann 
Medical Books, Ltd. 17s. 6d. 
Dr. Hewer’s book will be quite familiar to students 
who have passed through their pre-clinical course in 
the last few years. Since its first edition in 1937 
the book has come to enjoy an increasing an 
quite well-deserved favouritism among medical 
students. 
The photographs, which after all are the most 
important content of a histology book, are numerous 
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enough, well chosen and clearly produced. These 
photo-micrographs are all taken under low-power 
magnification, and supplemented by diagrammatic 
drawings of important features at the high-power 
scale. Dr. Hewer claims that as this method can 
include several focal planes on one drawing, it is 
more useful than ‘the ordinary high-power photo- 
graph. Her sketches are quite clear, adequately 
labelled, and frequent enough to be a real help to 
the reader. 


The text is arranged ee 5 is explicit and not 
difficult to read. An appendix includes details of 
the usual staining methods. 


This edition has been brought up to date and new 
photo-micrographs added. We are sure it will re- 
main as popular as the last, and can recommend it 
to our pre-clinical readers as being an adequate 
and helpful textbook for the 2nd M.B. at quite a 
reasonable price. 





DIAGNOSTIC HAZARD 


The explosion was near enough to be un- 
healthy. Dressers on duty waited expectantly 
for the casualties. Very soon C.D. workers 
arrived with the first limp form :—‘ Patient 
picked up unconscious at scene of incident.” 

No external injuries—the junior dresser con- 
sulted a more experienced hand—“ Internal 
hemorrhage? ”’ 

The great man was summoned and massive 
machinery for admitting patients set into 


motion. 


‘What do you remember about it?” asked 
the waiting dresser, trying to gain the patient’s 
confidence. 

“Well, sir,” replied the patient, enjoying her 
tea, ‘‘I saw this ‘ere explosion—felt m’self all 
over—found I was orlright and from relief I 
must have fainted.” 

BEAK. 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
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SPORTS 


RUGGER 


Bart’s v. Aldershot Services. Away. Lost 9—8. 

Once again Bart.’s had the referee against them, 
and but for a very ill-timed, and even more ill-placed, 
penalty goal would have won. It must be admitted 
that there was a characteristic ‘let up” at the be- 
ginning of the second half, and if this had not 
occurred the penalty goal would not have been a 
deciding factor. 

The first half opened with Bart.’s attacking, and in 
the first ten minutes B. B. Reiss, deputising for the 
scrum-half who was on the ground, gave a perfect 
pass to R. G. Pitman, who beat his opposite number 
and gave the ball to R. F. Jones, who ran over for a 
perfect try. Bart.’s scored again in the first half 
from a classic threequarter movement which sent the 
right wing, P. H. Davey, over the line. W. Juckes 
converted. 

During most of the second half Bart.’s lost their 
initial fire, and the forwards were letting the Alder- 
shot pack have it too much their own way in the 
loose mauls. By virtue of this Aldershot scored two 
rather scrappy tries, neither of which were converted. 
Then came the penalty goal in front of our posts 
which decided the game—it was doubtful © on 
offence had been committed, and, if it was an offence, 
even more doubtful if a penalty and not a scrum 
should have been given for it, especially as scrums 
for a similar kind of thing had been given through- 
out the game. Bart.’s ended attacking strongly, but 
failed to increase their score. Two outstanding 
features of the match were the kicking of R. G. 
Pitman ‘and V. Tucker, and A. Jones’ terrific work 
in the loose. ; 

In addition, I would like to commend the enthu- 
siasm of one of our regular supporters (lady), who 
accompanied us, and was the only one to shout for 
us on the ground. 

Team—Juckes; Ballantyne, R. F. Jones, Tucker, 
Davy; Pitman, Banks; Smallwood, Mathew, Richards, 
Reiss, Rimmington, Buchanan, Corbett, A. Jones. 


ATHLETICS 


December 2nd, 1944. Cross Country. Barts v. 
Imperial College, at Roehampton. 

This was held in conjunction with the 
Tyrian Club match v. Finchley Harriers, in which 
C. A. Bunton, of University College, broke his own 
track record. 

Bart.’s unfortunately had to rely on pre-clinical 
men. for the team, owing to indisposition among the 
clinicals, and so although we were easily beaten, it 
was not a very picture of a full Bart.’s team. 
V. C. Morris, J. and M. E. Glanville were the 
Bart.’s ing lights. 

Result: I.C. 23 pts., Bart.’s 35 pts. 


December 9th, 1944. Triangular Match. Bart.’s 
v. Middlesex Hospital v. Cambridge University A,” 
at Cambridge. 

This match was held in conjunction with the 
United Hospitals match v. Cambridge University 
Horse and Hounds over the 64 mile University 
(short) course, and Burn, Morris and Glanville were 
also representing the United Hospitals. Once again 
our team was not truly representative, as Backhouse, 
Holloway and Williams were all still unable to run. 
We were, however, strengthened by Glenister. The 
course was in quite good condition though pleasantly 
muddy in places, which did tend to cut down the 
times a little. Cambridge, however, proved easy 
victors, with Middlesex second. The five men to 
count in the results for Bart.’s were (in order of 
finishing), J. Burne, V. C. Morris, M. E. Glanville, 
T. W. E. Glenister, and —. Almond. 

Results: Cambridge University ‘‘A,” 
Middlesex Hospital, 43 pts.; Bart.’s, 55 pts. 


SQUASH 


The squash team has travelled around London 
with some success in the past two months, defeating 
St. Mary’s 3—2, Guy’s 3—2, St. Thomas’ 3—2, 
Paddington Sports Club 3—2, U.C.H. 3—2, and the 
Westminster 4—1, the last two matches being return 
games, and we were gratified to reverse the defeats 
inflicted on us in the first games. Wimbledon and 
Dulwich both beat us 5—0, but it is true to say that 
neither match was a walk-over for our opponents, 
who had to fight every match out. A scratch team 
was beaten by the White House, and finally a very 
excellent match against the Metropolitan Police 
resulted in a win for the Peelers by 3—2. 

Of those who have turned out, Yerbury and 
Marrett, have both played well, but so far as results 
go, they have been unlucky. Dossetor has been a 
consistent winner, Kelly has given the team a few 
anxious moments, losing the first two games on 
three occasions and yet winning in the end. Marsh 
and Storey have both been winning consistently, as 
has Alan Murley, and it is largely due to these 
three that our results have been so good. Bob 
Ballantyne and Desmond Williams have also played. 


THIS MONTH AT CHISLEHURST 


February 17th— 
Soccer: King’s College Hospital. 
Hockey 2nd: Royal Arsenal. 
February 24th— 
Rugger: R.N.E.C. 
Soccer 2nd: Old Colfeins. 
4. 


22 = pts.; 


R Rosslyn Park 
ugger ist: yn Par 
Rugger A: Letchworth 
Soccer: Guy's Hospital. 














ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL JOURNAL (Feb., 1945) 
AWAY FIXTURES 
1st Teams. February 17th— 
February 10th— Rugger: Leicester Harlequins. 
Rugger: Old Blues. Hockey: St. Tenens Hospital. 
Soccer: St. Mary’s College. February 24th— 
Hockey: St. Mary's Hospital. Soccer: Borough Road College. 
* * * 
EXAMINATION RESULTS 
CONJOINT BOARD 
PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION, DECEMBER, 1944 
PHYSICS CHEMISTRY 
Paul, D. M. Whiting, N. E. Leigh, J. G. G. 
Hutton, J. P. H. Andrews, J. D. B. Norman, M. H. 
BIOLOGY 
Paul, D. M 
FIRST EXAMINATION 
ANATOMY PHARMACOLOGY 
Venn, P. H. Sacks, D. Teeuwen, J. J. Warren, H. de B. 
Wiseman. D. Goodrich, P. M. Rogers, J. C Bourne, G. L. 
Orr-Hughes, K. Davies, H. F. Lawrance, K. Williams, J. R. B. 
Hawkes, P. H. R. Friedman, D. E. I. Jordan, P. Jordan, J. W. 
Banks, P. J. Heneghan, N. D. H. 
Arundel, P. W. Atteridge, J. H. 
PHYSIOLOGY Dunlop, E. M. C. Bond, G. E. 
Venn, P. H. Wiseman, D. Patuck, F. Brierley, D. S. N. 
Hindle, J. F. Dobson, J. D. Ballantyne, P. T. Millichap, J. G. 
Davies, H. F. Goodrich, P. M. Pugh, D. E. Clarkson, K. S. 
Monckton, J. Matthew. G. G. Chopra, A. 


SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES 


FINAL EXAMINATION, DECEMBER, 1944 


Suvgery-—Holloway, Ss. BD. Medicine—Holloway, S. D. 
Path., Bact. and Forensic Med.—Holloway, S. D. -Midwifery—Holloway, S. D.; Sheen, C. R. P. 
Holloway, S. D., was granted the Diploma. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD : 


SECOND B.M. EXAMINATIONS, MICHAELMAS TERM, 1944. 


PHARMACOLOGY AND PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE, SURGERY AND MIDWIFERY 
THERAPEUTICS Walker-Brash, R. M. T. 
Hale, J. F. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIOGE 


FINAL M.B. EXAMINATION, MICHAELMAS 1944 
PART II. 


PART I. 
SURGERY, MIDWIFERY AND GYNA:COLOGY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, 


Bates, D. V. Dallas Ross, W. P. 
Dingley, A. G. Kunkler, P. B. 
Nuttall, K. M. Robinson, J. O. 
Church, R. E. Davies, N. .N. 
Harrison, R. J. McKerrow, C. B. 
Paget, C. J. H Walker, P. HY 


ere AND PHARMACOLOGY. 


Andrew, I. D. Beard, T. C 

:.. Harrison, Te : eee Lucas, P. F. 

; Robinson, P. K. Giles, H. M. 
Bates, D. V. Mcliroy, M. B. 


Headley, P. R. 








